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Reverend George Duffield’s sermons could be ‘as 


animating an Entertainment, as I ever heard. He 
filld and swelld the Bosom of every Hearer.” 


- John Adams, 2nd President of the United States 





This year is the 250th anniversary of Duffield’s call to 
Old Pine, the most well-known of all the pastors who 
have served in the 253 years the church has existed. 
George Dufheld’s brooding sculpture, carved from 
a dead tree, looms over Old Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church’s' Graveyard of Patriots in Philadelphia's 
Society Hill section. [his unique sculpture captures the 
impact that Duffield had in his own time: dark, larger 
than life, unbending, stern, evangelical, contentious, 
and partisan. But, while the sculpture turns its back 
on the outside world to face the church, the real 
Duffield’s life was about the public 
sphere and the Presbyterians’ 
role in it. In an age when many 
institutions strive for political 


inclusiveness and the avoidance of oes ey a Gabber 


controversy, Duffield’s life reveals 
that partisanship — often extreme 
and vitriolic — was taken for 
granted in the eighteenth century. 
From beginning to end, Dufheld 
was immersed in contentiousness. 
He was a product of his past and 
his times. 


Beginnings 


Given his later history, it is fitting that George 
Dufheld was the first of his family to be born in America, 
in September, 1732, about nine months after George 
Washington. His family was part of the great influx of 
Irish Presbyterians occurring during the 18th century. 
Duffield was born around the same time that the First 
Great Awakening began in the 1730s, a precursor to 
the American Revolution. Evangelical meetings drew 
thousands to hear and experience a personal, emotional 
salvation, an experience that “mainstream” churches 
lacked. Presbyterians then contentiously divided into an 





1 “Old Pine,” the unofficial name of the church, was known as Third Church in the 18th-century. 
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evangelical “New Side” and more reserved “Old Side.” 
In addition to the great demographic and religious 
shifts then occurring, political and military decisions 
were made in Europe that had a similar seismic shift, 
reverberating through the lives of 18th century colonists. 
The backdrop of Duffield’s formative young adult 
years was the Seven Years War (1756-1763), known in 
America as the French & Indian War. This great colonial 
contest between Great Britain and France was the 
first global war, resulting in a great British victory. 
During this time Dufheld graduated from the 
Presbyterian-founded College of New 
Jersey (now Princeton University), 
tutored, and married Elizabeth 
Blair in 1756, who died the 
following year. He was ordained 
in 1759 and married again, to 
Margaret Armstrong, the sister 
of Col. John Armstrong, who 
fought in this war, as he would 
in the American Revolution, as a 
Patriot. Dufheld ultimately had 
six children.» Around the time 
the war ended in 1763, Dufheld 
sent to Pennsylvania's 
frontier to minister to churches around Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. Dufheld was beginning his life as a 
“New Light” Presbyterian minister at the same the 
First British Empire was being created. We don't 
know the extent that Dufheld celebrated Britain's 
tremendous victory, or how he felt about being 
part of an empire upon which, even then, the sun never 
set.* We do know that he would later spend enormous 
amounts of time and effort ensuring that the British 
imperial sun did set in North America. 
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Was western 





2 Sometimes referred to as “New Light/Old Light.” These terms are also used to describe another 
Presbyterian schism in the pre-Civil War Era. Patheos, “Presbyterian and Reformed,” accessed 12 October 
2021, https://www.patheos.com/library/presbyterian/historical-development/schisms-sects. 

3 Geni, “Rev. George Duffield II,” accessed 12 October 2021, https://www.geni.com/people/Rev-George- 
Duffield-IT/6000000000424995339. 

4 A phrase used by British administrator George Macartney in 1773. Chaim M. Rosenberg, Losing America, 
Conquering India (Jefferson, NC: McFarland & Co., 2017), 107. 
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The Paxton pen nae on Philadelphia to air see grievances. Courtesy of the » Lilnary of Congress. 


Anti-'Presbyterian Currents 


“Peaceable 
religious 


William Penn's Kingdom,” rightly 
celebrated for its toleration, brought 
together religious sects often intolerant of others. 
Irish Presbyterians encountered discrimination 
as “dissenters” and “non-conforminsts,” the anti- 
monarchist republicans involved in the beheading 
of Charles I in 1647. Presbyterianism was the one 
denomination that spread throughout the American 
colonies, creating fears they sought to become the 
Established Church of America. Reunion of the “New 
Light” Synod of New York with the “Old Light” Synod 
of Philadelphia in 1758 increased fears of a “monolith 
of religious fanatics manipulated by dictatorial pastors, 
quick to grab a whiskey jug and a gun, and usually 
prone to violence.” These prejudices continued into 
the American Revolution, fueling British animosity of 
Presbyterians. And, unfortunately, there were instances 
that reinforced these prejudices and reveal the extent of 
anti-Presbyterian feeling. 

The Conestoga Massacre of 1763, the murder 
of twenty peaceable American Indians in central 
Pennsylvania, outraged the Quaker-controlled 
government in Philadelphia. The vigilantes were 


organized and led by Rev. John Elder, a Presbyterian 


minister known as the “Fighting Parson’ because he 
kept his rifle in the pulpit. Never directly implicated in 
the atrocity, Elder led an effort to excuse the atrocity 
because the murderers were “virtuous and respectable; 
not cruel, but mild and merciful.” Philadelphian 
outrage became fear when 250 Paxton Boys marched 
on Philadelphia to “air their grievances.” This mob was 
met by Benjamin Franklin himself on the city outskirts, 
and he convinced the mob to disperse. All knew that 
Presbyterians made up much — if not most — of the 
vigilantes. 

The massacre was used by Franklin and associates to 
lobby for a new form of government: a royal charter 
to replace the proprietary colonial rule Charles II gave 
William Penn and his descendants. Ihe Philadelphia 
election of 1764 heightened anti-Presbyterian animus 
significantly, with Presbyterians against a new charter. 
Inflammatory pamphlets on both sides spread hateful 
stereotypes. [he most egregious pamphleteer was Isaac 
Hunt, a young Anglican with a gift for writing, vicious 
politicking, and political satire. He published a very 
popular attack on Presbyterians, “A Looking-Glass for 
Presbyterians.” Jonathan Swift, who had a long history 
of anti-Presbyterianism in Ireland, greatly influenced 
Hunt. Hunt also wrote “A Letter From a Gentleman 
in Iransilvania” that echoes “Gulliver’s Travels.” As an 
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English-gentlemen travels through part of the Holy 
Roman Empire called “Transilvania” (Pennsylvania), he 
meets a nominally Christian people who are a “bigoted, 
cruel, revengeful sect” that murdered the local natives 
and then marched on the capital. Hunt calls them the 
“Piss-Brute-tarians.”” [his extreme example of anti- 
Presbyterianism struck a chord and went through 
multiple printings, indicating its popularity. 

Dufheld was swept up in sectarian division four 
years later when ten American Indian men, women, 
and children were murdered in January 1768. Frederick 
Stump and John Ironcutter committed the atrocity over 
two days in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where Duffeld lived 
and worked. Although jailed, a mob freed them, 
allowing them to escape trial. Dufheld’s 
brother-in-law, Col. John Armstrong 
was blamed for a delay that allowed 
the men to escape. Rumors spread 
that Dufheld advised his brother- 
in-law to delay. Dufheld’s 
lengthy published response in 
the newspaper allows a glimpse 
into his character. Dufheld says 
he detested the mob’s actions, 
and that he never conspired with 
Armstrong to keep the men out of 
Philadelphia.° He boldly stated that 
the attacks on him were truly an attack 
on “his people,” those of the “New Side.” 
Dufheld states the mob contained “both old side 
and new [Sides], Seceders, Covenanters, Church of 
England and even Papists.” So, his defense starkly shows 
that Presbyterians made up much of the mob, as the 
first four sects mentioned by Dufheld are Presbyterian. 
Dufheld’s outrage over the aspersions cast on him 
and the New Side adherents boils over. He states his 
accusers actions were “in every respect the interest of 
the Prince of Darkness.” The attacks on Duffield and 
“his people” were aiding Satan himself!”’ 

George Duffield, only in his thirties, had already been 
caught in the disruptions of the Great Awakening, New 
Side/Old Side schism, global war, anti-Presbyterian 
hysteria, and frontier violence. Now, his country was 
entering the Imperial Debate between Great Britain 
and her North American colonies that would lead to 
more upheaval, independence — and war. 





5 Bankhurst, Benjamin. “A Looking-Glass for Presbyterians: Recasting a Prejudice in Late Colonial 
Pennsylvania.” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 133, no. 4 (2009): 317-48. http://www. 
jstor.org/stable/40543694. 

6 ‘The record, however, indicates that he did indeed meet with Col. John Armstrong before the mob formed. 
G. S. Rowe, “Frederick Stump Affair of 1768,” Pennsylvania History 49, (1982), 259. 

7 ‘The Pennsylvania Gazette (Philadelphia, PA) 7 April 1768, 1 
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The Price of Empire 


For the first time in their history the British had a 
global empire. In the western hemisphere they now 
controlled everything east of the Mississippi River, 
from the polar reaches of the Hudson Bay to the 
Florida Keys, and most of what is today Canada. ‘The 
Seven Years War doubled the national debt. Military 
and administrative expenses relating to the First British 
Empire were added to the usual costs of fending off 
European adversaries.* Taxes were needed to pay for all 
of this. Since the American colonists directly benefited 
from the war, and were continuously protected by the 

British army and Royal Navy, the British logically 
decided to tax them. [he execution of that 

policy could not have been worse. From 

the 1764 Sugar Act to the outbreak 

of war in 1775, a predictable pattern 

evolved: taxes were levied and then 

repealed in the face of colonial 

=) protests. But the Declaratory 

a We \C2)) Act of 1766 was at the heart 

SIS) of the Imperial Debate, for it 

stated that Parliament was the 

supreme governing authority in 

the empire. It could levy taxes on 

colonies with the same authority it 

had in Great Britain. Governmental 

authority — sovereignty — was indivisible; 

there were no “co-Parliaments” anywhere in 

the empire. Americans, however, were working toward 

the idea of federalism: dividing governmental power 

between various governmental levels. British inability 

to develop a form of colonial “home rule” was a major 
factor in their loss of America. 

During much of the Imperial Debate, Dufheld 
remained on the frontier, often sent on missions to 
American Indians in other colonies, and once sent 
to the “far west” of Ohio. In 1763, Dufheld’s call 
to Philadelphia’s Second Presbyterian Church was 
disallowed by the presbytery, as his congregation hadn't 
had proper notice of Duffield’s leaving. But his talents 
were driving him to the center of Presbyterianism — 
Philadelphia. In 1771 he received a call to be pastor of 
the newest Presbyterian church in Philadelphia. 


8 BBC, “How Britain Lost an Empire — war and government,” accessed 8 October 2021, https://www.bbc. 
co.uk/bitesize/guides/zyh9ycw/revision/2. 





(Luset) In 1776, Thomas Fefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and Fohn Adams proposed 
this image for the Great Seal of the United States. Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


Declaring Independence — From the Furst 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 


The great influx of Irish Presbyterians caused 
significant growing pains for Philadelphia's oldest 
Presbyterian church, First Presbyterian Church, which 
responded by creating Third Presbyterian Church (Old 
Pine). Old Pine could call a minister only with the 
“approbation” of First Church. The “perpetual union” 
of the two churches lasted three years. Old Pine’s first 
pastor, Samuel Eakin, was dismissed for “antenuptial 
fornication.” Thus, “New Side” Duffield was called on 
5 August 1771 by Old Pine without the agreement of 
“Old Side” First Church. The next phase has passed into 
the lore of Old Pine’s history, for it is a great story, and 
one based in fact. When Duffield showed up to preach 
on Friday, 27 September 1771, he and the congregation 
discovered that their entrance had been barred by 
members of First Church. Somehow, the members of 
Old Pine “gained possession’ of the church's interior — 
legend says a member climbed through a window and 
opened the doors, which seems eminently reasonable. 
Old Pine’s congregation entered and Dufheld began 
preaching. Retaliating, First Church members brought 
in the local law enforcer who read the Riot Act, 
advising the Old Pine congregation that their service 
was an illegal assembly and they had to disperse. ‘This 
gentleman was removed — by the seat of his pants 
according to more legend. 

“This contrariety of views and claims of the two 
congregations was the basis of a long and unhappy 
contest, in the sequel of which, the Third Church (Old 
Pine) had to encounter many difficulties, and to contend, 
defensively, for alleged rights, both in the ecclesiastical, 
and the civil courts.”” Opposing complaints were 
filed with ecclesiastical bodies. Dufheld alleged that 
members “obstructed his entrance to the church.” 
Opponents decried Duffhield’s congregation taking 
“forcible possession of the church,” and that Dufheld 
had committed “sundry high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
By 1773, all ecclesiastical decisions afhrmed Old Pine’s 
“independence” and Dufheld was cleared. However, 
legal proceedings over property rights did not conclude 
until 1795 — twenty-four years after the initial events 
- with Old Pine paying First Church $4000 (about 
$87,000 in 2021)."° 

By 1773 Dufheld was safe in his pulpit - safe 





9 John Welwood Scott, An Historical Sketch of The Pine Street or Third Presbyterian Church (Philadelphia: Lydia 
Bailer, Printer, 1837), 22. 

10 Inflation calculator, accessed 8 October 2021, https://www.officialdata.org/us/ 
inflation/1795?amount=4000. 





Portrait of Fohn Adams by Benjamin Blyth (1766). 


from First Presbyterian Church. But Dufheld was 
moving himself squarely into the sights of the British 
as his Patriot sympathies relentlessly moved him, his 
congregation, and his country toward a break with the 
mother country and revolution. 


Patriot ‘Pastor 
By 1774 at the latest Duffield was such a Patriot that 


the greatest advocate of American independence rented 
a pew in Old Pine and became a communicant: John 
Adams." Dufheld’s patriotism overcame John Adams’ 
unfavorable view of Presbyterians.” Adams wrote 
Duffield’s “Principles, Prayers and Sermons more nearly 
resemble those of our New England Clergy than any 
that I heard” and his sermons could be “as animating an 
Entertainment, as I ever heard. He fill’d and swell’d the 
Bosom of every Hearer.””” 

On 30 July 1775, while news of Bunker Hill was 
still fresh, Adams wrote to his wife Abigail, “This 
Day I have heard my Parish Priest, Mr. Duffill (sic) 


11 Richard Howe Allen, Leaves from a Century Plant: Report of the Centennial Celebration of Old Pine Street 
Church (Third Presbyterian) (Philadelphia: Henry B. Ashmead, Book & Job Printer, 1870), 169. 

12 “Meeting House” was the term used for Presbyterian houses of worship in the eighteenth-century, and 
“meetings” was the term for church services. 

13 John Adams to Abigail Adams, 11 June 1775, Adams Family Correspondence, Vol. I, https://www. 
masshist.org/publications/adams-papers/index.php/view/ADMS-04-01-02-0146#sn=0 as of 9 October 
2021. 
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... [his Gentlemen never fails to adapt his Discourse 
to the times.” Duffeld’s bias is seen in his preaching 
that among the American troops “the voice of the 
Swearer was scarcly (sic) heard, that the Sabbath was 
well observed and all immoralities discountenanced.” It 
is unlikely there ever was an army devoid of swearing 
or “immoralities.” But Dufheld’s biblical message was 
familiar: God is with us if we are worthy. Adams was 
more realistic: “I hope this good Man's Information is 
true, and that this will become more and more the true 
Character of that Camp. You may well suppose that this 
Language was exceedingly pleasing to me.”"* 

Later, Dufheld was one of four Presbyterian 
ministers recruited to encourage the Patriot cause to 
Presbyterians in North Carolina.”” ‘The penalty for 
failure to fully support the Patriot cause was clear: “We 
can have no fellowship with you; our soul shall weep for 





14 “Adams Family Papers, Letter from John Adams to Abigail Adams, 30 June 1775. 
15 “An Address of the Presbyterian Ministers of the City of Philadelphia, to the Ministers and Presbyterian 
Congregations, in the County of ,in North Carolina,” The name of the county did not survive. 
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you in secret, but will not be able any longer to number 
you among our friends, not the friends of liberty.”’ 
Even before 4 July 1776 Dufheld wanted independence. 
Societal division and war were no restraint; compromise 
was unacceptable. Duffield’s sermon on 13 March 1776 


made this clear. 


Deus Kult! 


Dufheld would have shuddered at the comparison to 
a pope, but the motto of the First Crusade, “God Wills 
It!” is the core of Dufheld’s patriotism. In this sermon 
he states “True patriotism is founded in true religion; and 
where the latter 1s not, there is great danger of the former 
being bought or bribed by an adequate price, or in some way 
blasted, like the seed sown in stony ground, that perished 
through want of root.” (original emphasis)!’ Duffield’s 


vision of American history then continues to influence 





16 Wayne Robert Jacoby, “Religion and Revolution: Presbyterians in Philadelphia,” M.A. Thesis, Lehigh 
University 84-85, https://core.ac.uk/download/pdf/228650642.pdf as of 7 October 2021. 
17 George Dufheld, Jr., The God of Our Fathers (T. B. Pugh: Philadelphia, 1861), 31-37 
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The Miriam and Ira D. Wallach Division of Art, Prints and Photographs: Print Collection, The New York Public Library. 
“The Battle of Lexington, April 19th. 1775. Plate I” The New York Public Library Digital Collections. 177. 


American politics. God ordained the New World as an 
“Asylum for Liberty, civil and religious,” populated by 
people fleeing the “iron rod and heavy hand of tyranny.” 
Americans “were all refugees; the chosen spirits of various 
nations that could not, like Issachar, bow down between the 
two burdens of the accursed cruelty and tyranny in church and 
state.” (original emphasis). In expounding on American 
exceptionalism Dufheld anticipated Abraham Lincoln 
by nearly a century, stating that America was the world’s 
last best hope, a “city of refuge for the whole earth.””® 


Vive le Rot! 


Dufheld’s patriotism was ardent but not clear-sighted, 
and continued into the years of American victory and 
peace. In his 1783 sermon celebrating independence 
and peace he continued to castigate a “venal Parliament” 
for enacting laws with an “unrighteous purpose.’ 
He demonized George III, who plotted to reduce 


Americans into “absolute vassala ec . and become an 
>) 
18 The God of Our Fathers, 33-34. 


») 





absolute monarch. The foregoing is false, and glaringly 
contrasts with Dufheld’s opinion of a truly absolute 
monarch, French King Louis XVI, chosen by God “to 
establish his name and his glory, as lasting as the annals 
of time, as the Protector of the rights of mankind.” 
Duffeld’s veneration soared to extreme lengths. 

But let every American lip pronounce a “Vive 

le Roi,” and every heart conspire, “long may 

his most Christian majesty, Lewis (sic) the 

Sixteenth,” long may he live, a blessing, and 

blessed, on earth; and late resign an earthly 

crown, to shine in brighter glory, and wear a 

crown immortal, among the blessed above. 

[Duffield also notes, as an aside, the help America 
received from the Dutch and Spanish]”’ 

Even in 1783, the French king’s manifold 
shortcomings were obvious, and six years after 


Duffeld’s gushing sermon the French rose up in their 


19 ConSource, “A Sermon Preached on a Day of Thanksgiving by George Duffield (December 11, 1783), 
accessed 12 October 2021, https://www.consource.org/document/a-sermon-preached-on-a-day-of- 
thanksgiving-by-george-duffield-1783-12-11. 
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American colonial ministers and clergy who supported the Revolution were often called the “Black regiment” because of their black robes. 


great Revolution; Louis XVI first lost his power, then 
his crown, and ultimately his head. 


The Presbyterian Revolt 


In short, the American Revolution did have a 
“holy war” dynamic to it that pitted Anglicans 
against dissenters (who were generally referred 
to as Presbyterians), and in the minds of the 
loyalists, the war was fundamentally, at bottom, 

a Presbyterian rebellion. It is, without question, 

an accurate assessment of how King George III 

and his advocates perceived the American war. 

20 

This perception spanned the British military 
from army privates to the highest officers, as well as 
civil administrators in London. ‘The certainty that 
Presbyterians motivated the Revolution in order to 
make Presbyterianism the Established Church of 
America was part of the loyalists’ beliefs: their history 
included treasonous regicide. In 1774, a New York 
loyalist stated in print “Believe me, the Presbyterians 
have been the chief and principal instruments in all 
these flaming measures, and they always do and ever 


will act against Government, from that restless and 


20 Richard Gardiner, “The Presbyterian Rebellion,” Journal of the American Revolution, September 5, 2013, 
accessed 18 October 2021, https://allthingsliberty.com/2013/09/presbyterian-rebellion/. 
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turbulent anti-monarchical spirit which has always 
distinguished them everywhere.” John Adams wrote in 
1777 that some Quakers were saying “that they are as 
far from being Tories as the Presbyterians.” Moreover, 
in 1779, Benjamin Franklin, perhaps America’s most 
astute political observer and possessor of diplomatic 
intelligence, wrote that George III hated the American 
Revolutionaries because the king perceived that they 
were “whigs (sic) and Presbyterians.” *” 

It was certainly true at Old Pine. Dufheld exhorted 
the men in his congregation to enlist, and from his 
pulpit on one occasion he stated he was very sorry 
they were not serving the new nation. Duffheld led 
by example.*? Only two days after the Declaration of 
Independence George Dufheld was appointed chaplain 
for the Pennsylvania militia.” Sixty-seven men in his 
congregation followed his example and served in the 
Revolution; 35 were commissioned officers.” More 
would follow. Duffield, 42 years old in 1776, enduring 
physical and psychological stress, was with the army 





21 Massachusetts Historical Society, “Adams Family Papers,” John Adams letter to Abigail Adams, 

21 June 1777, accessed 16 October 2021, https://www.masshist.org/digitaladams/archive/ 
docrid=L17770621ja&hi=1&query=Presbyterian&tag=text&archive=all&rec=10&start=0O&numRecs=19. 

22 “The Presbyterian Rebellion.” 

23 Rev. Thomas Brainerd, Old Pine Street Church: Manual of the Third Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
(Philadelphia: William F. Geddes, Printer, 1859), 6. 

24 George Dufheld, Jr., Record of the Golden Wedding of Rev. George Duffield, D.D. and Isabella Graham Bethune 
Duffield (Philadelphia: Henry B. Ashmead, 1867). Although family lore has Rev. Duffield as a Colonel in 
the Revolution there is no supporting evidence that supports those anecdotes. 

25 Herbert Adams Gibbons, “Old Pine Street Church, Philadelphia in the Revolutionary War,” Journal of 
Presbyterian Historical Society, 111 (1905-1906): 74. 





during its surprise victory at Irenton, NJ. in December 
1776. Shortly thereafter he helped disinter the hastily 
buried body of his co-chaplain, Rev. John Rosbrugh, 
bayoneted to death by a German while surrendering, 
for being a “damned rebel minister.” His affidavit to 
the Congressional committee investigating British 
atrocities was published in newspapers.” 

Duffield stayed with Congress when it fled to York, 
Pennsylvania as the British occupied Philadelphia, 
and was made a Congressional chaplain with Bishop 
William White on 1 October 1777.7’ In addition to 
preaching, Dufheld sometimes was a courier carrying 
important documents between government officials.”* 

Duffheld’s congregation drifted away as he served his 
country. He returned to find his meeting house had been 
seized by the British and used as a hospital; one hundred 
Hessian soldiers were buried in a mass graveyard in 
the church’s graveyard. Pews were burnt for firewood, 
windows broken, and the church was used as a stable for 
horses. His empty, gutted building testified to how the 
British often took out their hostility on Presbyterian 
meeting houses, revenge on “Presbyterians rebels.” 

Duffeld’s dignity was also under assault by the most 
eloquent and famous loyalist poet of the Revolution, 
Rev. Jonathan Odell. Odell gleefully harpooned Patriot 
leaders in print, writing of Washington “Go, wretched 
author of thy country’s grief, Patron of villainy, of villains 
chief.” In 1779 James Rivington’s Tory Royal Gazette of 
New York carried Odell’s “The Word of Congress,” a 
poem about Dufheld and his flock: 

A Saint of old, as learned monks have said, 

Preachd to the Fish — the fish his voice obey‘d. 

The same good man convend the grunting herd, 

Who bowd obedient to his pow’rful word. 

Such energy had truth, in days of yore; 

Falsehood and nonsense, in our days, have more. 

It pleas'd St. Anthony to preach to brutes; 

To preach to Devils best with Dufheld suits.”’ 

It has long been suspected that Rivington was 
part of the Patriot Culpepper Spy Ring that provided 
Washington with intelligence on British military 
activity. Had he known that, it is probable that Dufheld 
would have enjoyed some satisfaction at his mocker 


being the dupe of a Patriot spy.°° 





26 George H. Ingram. “The Presbytery of New Brunswick In The Struggle For American Independence.” 
Journal Of The Presbyterian Historical Society (1901-1930), Vol. 9, No. 2 (June, 1917), 49-64. 

27 Library of Congress, “Religion and the Founding of the American Republic,” accessed 7 October er 2021, 
https://www.loc.gov/exhibits/religion/ 

28 On 10 March 1778, Duffield carried six commissions for privateers from President of Congress Henry 
Laurens to Pennsylvania President Thomas Wharton. Letter from Laurens to Wharton, at York Town, 21 
March 1778. Pennsylvania Archivers, Series I, Vol VI, 378, as of 12 October 2021, https://www.fold3.com/ 
image/910263. 

29 Parker C. Thompson, The U.S. Army Chaplaincy — From European Antecedents to 1791 (Washington, DC: 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army, 1978), 174. 

30 Catherine Snell Crary. “The Tory and the Spy: The Double Life of James Rivington.” The William and 
Mary Quarterly 16, no. 1 (1959): 61-72, accessed 14 October 2021 https://doi.org/10.2307/1918851. 





Portrait of George Duffield by Charles Peale Polk (1790). Courtesy of 
Independence National Historical Park. 


Church and State Indivisible 


The American belief in the separation of church and 
state was truly revolutionary, and it’s still a contentious 
issue in twenty-first century America. But, separating 
church from state for 18th-century Americans was as 
unimaginable as separating the soul from the physical 
body. 

The truth of the case is, it is impossible to run 
a line of distinction between things civil and 
religious, so as to separate the one from the other, 
in any civilized State. They are in many respects 
what God and nature have joined together, and 
man may not put asunder.** 

‘Thus, it is unsurprising that Rev. George Dufheld 
would demand only Christians be allowed to hold 
government office. No doubt many others believed 
likewise, and the first Pennsylvania Constitution did 
require office holders to believe in the Old and New 
Testaments. Duffield republished his 1776 argument as 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 was underway, 
with less success, since the revolutionary idea of 
separating church and state was beginning to take hold 
in American politics. 


31 Record, 51. 
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Aftermath 


With peace, George Dufheld was as active as 
ever. There is little indication of political activity, 
however. His intellect and reputation are shown by his 
membership in the American Philosophical Society, 
where Benjamin Franklin was president and Duffeld 
served as a “councillor” along with Thomas Jefferson. 
He was a Trustee of the College of New Jersey for 
thirty years,’ and received an honorary Doctorate of 
Divinity from Yale College in 1785. In the same year, 
Duffield’s importance as a Presbyterian leader caused 
his involvement in the major reorganization of the 
Presbyterian Church. At that time Presbyterians began 
a process to reorganize their church for a new and 
expanding country, which resulted in the creation of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America 
(PCUSA). This new organization got underway at 
the same time America’s new federal government 
was beginning in 1789, by creating a regular national 
meeting of their national church, a General Assembly. 
In recognition of his service and many talents, Dufheld 
was elected the first Stated Clerk of the PCUSA 
General Assembly in the same year.*° 

As the new national government was meeting and 
its first president had been sworn in, the General 
Assembly sent a message to President Washington 
— assuring him and the new nation that the PCUSA 





32 Samuel Davies Alexander, Princeton College During the Eighteenth Century (New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co., 1872), 17. 

33 Presbyterian Heritage Center, “George Duffield,” accessed 8 October 2021, https://www.phcmontreat. 
org/bios/Dufheld-George.htm. 
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The Third Presbyterian Church. Illustration by Ronn Shaffer. 


would provide members who were “sober, honest, and 
industrious citizens, and the obedient subjects of a 
lawful government.** Washington was assured of the 
‘unfeigned pleasure” to the nation’s “first 


¢ 


assembly’s 
office.” 

Duffield lived just long enough to see a new national 
government and the newly organized Presbyterian 
Church get underway. 

During his nineteen years at Old Pine Presbyterian 
Church he performed 730 marriages; he baptized 1342 
adults and children. How many he admitted to the 
Church is unknown. After a short illness, he died in 
January 1790.*° His obituary stated that he was learned, 
humble and left behind “an unblemished reputation.” 
His stature ensured that his funeral was attended by 
public officials, clergymen of every denomination, and 
an “unusual number of the most respectable citizens.”*’ 
Duffield was buried under the thing he probably 
most loved aside from family and friends: his pulpit. 
Although the church structure has altered significantly, 
he remains there, now under the pastor’s office. To this 
day, he remains the only person buried under the church. 
Outside, the graveyard contains the remains of more 
than two hundred veterans of the American Revolution 
from Old Pine and First Presbyterian Church, many 
who followed Duffield in war and peace. 





34 Alfred O Gray. “General Assembly, 1789—Ihe Formative Year.” American Presbyterians 73, #1 (1995): 
48-50, accessed 15 October 2021, http://www. jstor.org/stable/23333279. 

35 Presbyterian Historical Society, “Presbyterians and the American Revolution,” accessed 8 October 2021, 
https://www. history.pcusa.org/history-online/exhibits/after-presbyterians-following-war-page-8. 

36 Manual, 6. 

37 The Pennsylvania Packet (Philadelphia, PA) 8 Feb. 1790, 3. 








Dave Robinson Ben Grivensky Kevin D. Williams 


One of Old Pine Conservancy missions 1s to utilize student interns from Temple University. Currently 
Dave Robinson and Ben Grivensky are researching African American history in Philadelphia that will 
be used for our Black History Month event during the Presidents Day weekend 2022. Kevin D. Williams 
was hired after his internship and has continued working with us since graduating. His work has been 
instrumental as we complete the graveyard survey, as well as historical research. 


This issue of Heritage 1s the latest example of Old Pine Conservancys effort in public history — which 
we define as history beyond the walls of the traditional classroom. Our work includes a dedication to local 
history - reconstructing the history of Old Pines graveyard in order to understand how lives of people 
in the past connect to the communitys present and future. This ‘grass roots’ history presents the everyday 
struggles and triumphs of ordinary people — and exceptional people whose contributions have dimmed 
with time. 


Our subject is Rev. George Duffield, the Patriot Pastor of Old Pine Presbyterian Church. He was a 
prominent Patriot with a colorful, sometimes controversial past, but outside of Old Pine he ts little Rnown. 
Fe ts an apt example of the need for local history. We have dedicated issues to William Linnard and Lydta 
Bailey, important members of their communities. Future issues will highlight other people interred in the 
Graveyard of Patriots whose stories have been lost. We are completing the first comprehensive survey of 
the graveyard in 125 years. We will continue live presentations on historic topics that are free and open 
to the public. Events are being planned to celebrate Black History Month. We will also have a role in 
celebrations surrounding the 250th Anniversary of the American Revolution in 2026. 


Your help is needed to allow Old Pine Conservancy to continue its work. Please consider a donation 


today. 
Sincerely, 


Old Pine Conservancy Board 
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412 Pine Street, Philadelphia, PA 19106 
phone // 215.925.8051 * email // info@oldpineconservancy.org * web // www.oldpineconservancy.org 


Board of Directors 


Alice Reyes, President - Jim Murphy, Vice President - Daniel Campbell, Treasurer 
Brittany Cohen, Secretary - Amy Grant, Trustee « Terry Mond, Trustee 
Jane Wallace Alling, Advisor - Fred Beckley, Advisor - Frances Ruml Beckley, Advisor 
Neil Ronk, Advisor - Linda Schrader, Advisor 


UV ho We Are 


Old Pine Conservancy is a 501(c)(3) non-profit charitable organization registered in Pennsylvania. 
Old Pine Conservancy actively seeks funding from foundations and government resources — as well as 
from individuals and private historical organizations - as part of our long- and short-term planning. 


Our Mission and Goals 


The Board of Trustees of the Old Pine Conservancy invites you to participate with us in our journey 
into the past — to help us understand our present and reshape our future. 


We preserve the historic Old Pine Street Church graveyard, a nationally recognized site, 
that contains the graves of over 200 veterans of the American Revolution. 


We conduct research into the lives of those buried here and publish biographical sketches 
we make available to the community on our website. 


We conduct tours and invite our audience to not only interpret the significance of this 
site, but also share their own experience. 


We develop educational programs that engage all citizens in exploring and understanding 
our collective past and its impact on us today. 


We conduct lectures and programs that promote our educational program and explore our 


past. 
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About this Publication 


Heritage Magazine, Vol. 2, No. 2, is published quarterly by Old Pine Conservancy, a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization (Federal 
ID# 23-6269064). All contributions are tax-deductible to the extent allowed by law. 


Rights and Permissions: The copyright for article published in this edition is owned by its author, Daniel T. Campbell, Ph.D. 
On the cover: “Reverend Charles Beatty and Reverend George Dufheld preaching to the Indians on the banks of the 
Muskingum River” by Mary W. Bonsall (c. 1888). Courtesy of the Presbyterian Historical Society. 
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